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Current Topics. 
Shortage of Judges. 


REFERENCE was made by Mr. Justice CROOM-JOHNSON on 
Sth December to the shortage of judges in London, when counsel 
applied for an adjournment. His lordship said: ** It may interest 
you to know that there is only one court in this division to-day 
to try cases arising in this great capital, the reason being that 
there are so many of the judges dispersed in the provinces working 
speedily to dispose of accumulations of cases throughout the 
country. Nor does there seem to be much prospect of the situa- 
tion being relieved. It has often been said that the system of 
jurisprudence in this great capital is admired, but it seems to 
me that in order to maintain that opinion, there should be more 
of it.” An example in point occurred later on where his lordship 
pointed out that owing to a case being delayed for months an 
injured plaintiff had damages withheld from him, although he 
had been clearly entitled to them, and he had to rely on public 
assistance for his support. The learned judge expressed a hope 
that those who were considering the post-war planning of social 
amenities would have regard also to the necessity to plan for 
the correction of that state of affairs. To some extent the new 
proposals for the appointment of more judges to take divorce 
will relieve the situation, but something more is wanted. It has 
long been a familiar fact to lawyers whose work lies in close 
proximity to the Royal Courts of Justice that for considerable 
portions of the year the King’s Bench courts wear a deserted 
appearance, owing to the absence of many of the judges on circuit. 
This is not due to any extra favour shown to circuits to the 
disadvantage of the London courts, but simply to the insufficiency 
in the number of judges. Another relevant judicial dictum 
was uttered on 7th December by Mr. Justice SINGLETON, when 
he refused an application at Birmingham Assizes to add another 
divorce to the 303 petitions in the list. Hesaid that to get through 
the work King’s Bench judges had to take perhaps fifty cases a 
day, whereas a very much shorter list is taken in London. His 
lordship said that he did not think it was right or in the interests 
of the public that the King’s Bench judges should have to do it 
continuously, and he would be very glad that that should be 
pointed out to the property authority in London. We respectfully 
agree with both statements. British justice has functioned 
throughout the worst periods of the war, to the admiration of all 
beholders, and it would be more than a pity if for reasons 
unconnected with enemy action it were to show signs of inpairment 
at this late stage of the war. 


Guardianship (Refugee Children) Bill. 

READERS of this journal will recall the recent case before 
BENNETT, J., of In re D. (Infants), ante, p. 290, in which it was 
held that a guardian could be appointed for an infant though he 
has no property of his own and no property had been settled on 
trust for him and though he was a foreigner. In the House of 
Lords, on 7th December, the EARL oF MUNSTER moved the 
second reading of the Guardianship (Refugee Children) Bill, and 
pointed our that there were in this country to-day 12,500 refugee 
children of both sexes who were being cared for in various ways 
by the Refugee Children’s Movement (8,000 children), the 
Czech Refugee Trust Fund (400 children), the National Joint 
Committee for Spanish Relief (400 children), and the Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland (3,500 children 
from the Channel Islands and a small number from Gibraltar). 
Though arrangements were, generally speaking, working smoothly, 


many cases of dispute had arisen as to the person upon whom the: 


legal responsibility for the children’s welfare was laid. Clause 1 
of the Bill empowers the Secretary of State to appoint a guardian 
to a child who is in England and who arrived in this country 
under the age of sixteen at any time after the end of 1936. The 
power to appoint a guardian arises only if the child has no parent 
or guardian in the United Kingdom, or if such parent or guardian 
is of unsound mind or has been deprived of the custody of the 
child by a court of competent jurisdiction. As regards the 
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8,000 children who are under the care of the Refugee Children’s 
Movement, such appointment is to be made after consultation 
with the Executive Cominittee of the Movement. As regards 
the children who are here who come from the Channel Islands or 
Gibraltar any appointment will be made in consultation with 
the Minister of Health. It would be right to confer on those 
responsible for refugees in Scotland powers similar to those which 
are being conferred in England. In reply to a question. the 
KARL OF MUNSTER said that the Secretary of State intended to 
appoint a guardian only after full and careful consideration with 
the Refugee Children’s Movement. He felt sure that the Secretary 
of State would consider the difficulties which might arise through 
appointing, what had been called a machine guardian, as distinct 
from the normal guardian or foster parent, as these terms were 
generally understood. He would be in a position to give a fuller 
statement when the Bill came up for further consideration. 


Rehabilitation. 

LEGAL advisers who have had experience in the administration 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act will be interested in the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill, which received its second 
reading in the House of Commons on 10th December. 
Mr. TOMLINSON said in opening the debate. that there had been 
an interim scheme in operation, and it had taught that it was 
impossible to overstate the importance of creating and inspiring 
hope in the mind of the patient. Experience had also shown 
the value of training for a new occupation whenever the disability 
prevented return to the previous occupation. In the treatment 
of fractures there had been rapid strides, and in the general 
run of surgical cases great progress had been made. Physio- 
therapy and occupational therapy had been introduced into 
many hospitals, and rehabilitation centres with amazing results. 
He had seen men taking part in strenuous exercises within 
six months of having had a broken back, and well inside a year 
returning to their place in the pit. Fracture clinics had been 
multiplied under the Emergency Hospital Scheme of the Ministry 
of Health, and the value of this specialisation was unquestioned. 
Equal progress had not been made in all branches of medical 
science, and the greater number of cases of disability would 
be in the medical and not in the surgical sphere. Work under 
supervision could aid recovery in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
There were twenty-seven different categories in engineering 
in which the blind were being used. The Bill was based on 
the principle that disability was a handicap, not a barrier, to 
employment. War-time experience had proved that it) was 
possible for all but a small minority of the disabled to find work. 
The Bill contained provisions of a permanent character which 
would come into operation as soon as possible after the war. 
The statutory obligation upon employers was designed to assist 
disabled persons, with or without previous training, to get 
employment in the ordinary field of industry or commerce and to 
provide some measure of security in that employment. The 
permanent scheme would provide for all forms of disablement 
which constituted an economic handicap. No distinction was 
to be made between those who had suffered disablement in the 
armed forces and those whose disability was due to industrial 
or other accidents. Any scheme of rehabilitation must include 
full facilities for vocational training. Industry could and 
should provide much of its own training, but the task must not 
be left to chance. The proposals in the Bill depended on the 
collection of detailed information, and it was proposed to set 
up a register for this purpose. This would be formed by applica- 
tions from the disabled. Special provision was made for the 
disability pensioners from the 1914 to 1918 war, who had for so 
long enjoyed the protection of the King’s Roll. Such men in 
receipt of pension would be registered without formal application. 
The Bill imposed a general obligation on employers to employ 
a specific quota of persons registered as disabled. Although 
failure to do this would not constitute an offence, it was hoped 
that employers would look upon it as a duty. The quota would 
be determined by the application of a percentage of the total 
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employees, which figure would be fixed after consultation with 
both sides in industry. There would be safeguards to meet 
exceptional circumstances. Keplying to the debate, Mr. BEVIN 
said that the Bill had been described as going to cost £3.000,000 
a year. It would, in fact, add many hundreds of millions of 
pounds to the national income. The Bill was read a second 
time. 


The Liverpool Law Society. 

Mr. ROLAND MARSHALL. President of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Liverpool, made a number of interesting points in his 
recent address to the annual meeting of the society. In his view. 
all orders made by Government officials should be subject to the 
sanction of a Select Committee appointed by Parliament, before 
becoming effective. This is a view which was recently put forward 
in Parliament and has many supporters. Another point made by 
Mr. MARSHALL was that the State should be responsible for costs 
in the lower court if. on appeal, the decision in that court should 
be held to be wrong. The speaker admittcd that this reform was 
not practical politics at present, but “it should not follow, as it 
does for all practical purposes at present, that a person who loses 
his case on appeal. should be liable to pay all the costs of the 
appeal, leaving each party to bear their own costs in the lower 
court.” It is doubtful whether the community will agree to bear 
the cost of what is. after all, an incident of the fallibility of human 
intelligence. Dissenting judgments in the highest tribunals as 
well as reversals on appeal are not uncommon, and it may be 
that a limitation of the right of appeal would be a better remedy. 
Another suggestion by Mr. MARSHALL that the costs of litigation 
to decide doubtful questions arising under statutes should be 
borne by the State on the fiat of the Attorney-General and subject 
to proper safeguards, will find a large measure of assent. 
Mr. MARSHALL asked why the same procedure should not be 
applied to all matters of general importance on which the law is 
uncertain, and he instanced the case of Perrin v. Morgan {1943] 
A.C. 399, as one in which it was left to private citizens to bear the 
heavy cost of litigation to the House of Lords on the meaning of 
all his moneys” in a will. The MAsTerR OF THE ROLLS had 
held that he was bound by a precedent, which was a ** blot on our 
jurisprudence ” to decide that only cash was included in the 
phrase, but the House of Lords pointed out that the duty of 
judges in construing wills was to decide what testators really 
meant by ordinary standards of phraseology and usage, and not 
to bind themselves to precedent. Mr. MARSHALL'S comments on 
the Report of the Rushcliffe Committee on compulsory registra- 
tion of title to land are of interest because he had the responsibility 
of giving evidence on behalf of the Association of Provincial Law 
Societies against the proposal for the extension throughout 
England and Wales of compulsory registration of title. 
Mr. MARSHALL pointed out that the present system of con- 
veyancing, greatly simplified as it has been since the Property 
Acts of 1925, was as good as the system of land registration, and 
that there was already adequate machinery under the Land 
fegistration Act, 1925, for compulsory registration to be applied 
in any district where the competent local authority thought it 
advisable. With reference to the proposal of the Wedgwood 
Committee as to the extension of the District Registries’ 
jurisdiction in divorce to decree nisi, Mr. MARSHALL. said that he 
hoped that it would be implemented at the earliest opportunity. 


Solicitors: New Regulations. 

NEW regulations (S.P. & O., 1943, No. 1607 /1..37) will come 
into force on Ist January, 1944, affecting solicitors (see ante, 
p. 440). They were made on 25th October, 1942. under s. 17 of 
the Solicitors Act, 1941, and ss. 52 and 73 of the Solicitors Act, 
1932, with reference to applications and appeals to the Master 
of the Rolls. The regulations repeal a number of previous 
regulations made in 1932 and 1936, and deal with the procedure 





for applications for admission as a solicitor. for applications for | 


restoration to the roll, and for other applications to the Master of 
the Rolls, i.e., (i) in respect of the refusal or negleet of the Registrar 
to issue a practising certificate on application duly made under 
s. 37 of the Solicitors Act, 1932. as amended and in part re-enacted 
by the Solicitors Act, 1941; (ii) under s. 38 of the Solicitors Act, 
1932, as amended and re-enacted by s. 10 of the Solicitors Act, 
1941, for an order that the applicant may be at liberty to give 
less than six weeks’ notice of his intention to apply under the 
section for the issue to him of a practising certificate ; (iii) upon 
appeal from an order or decision of the Registrar upon an applica- 
tion under the said s. 38 for the issue of a practising certificate 
to the applicant : (iv) upon appeal under s. 12 of the Solicitors 
Act, 1941, from an order or decision of the Registrar upon an 
application for the termination of the suspension of the practising 
certificate of the applicant ; (v) for a direction under s. 41 of the 
Solicitors Act, 1932, that the practising certificate of the applicant 
shall take effect from a date other than the date upon which it is 
or was produced to the Registrar ; (vi) upon appeal under s. 52 
of the Solicitors Act, 1932, from the decision of the Society upon 
an application for permission to employ or remunerate a person 
disqualified from practising as a solicitor by reason of the fact 
that his name has been struck off the Roll otherwise than at his 
own request, or that he is suspended from practising as a solicitor ; 


or (vii) that the applicant’s name be changed on the Roll. 
Appended to the regulations are forms (1) of notice of intention 


to apply for admission, (2) of admission certificate, and (8) of 


notice of intention to apply for restoration to the roll of solicitors. 


Prevention of Bigamy. 

In a Current Topic in our issue of (th November (ante, p. 393) 
we noted a statement by LoRD MoTrisTONE in a debate in the 
House of Lords that the late Common Serjeant, Mr. CECI 
WHITELEY. K.C., had said that he hoped to find an occasion to 
induce the Government to adopt the simplest possible reform so 
as to abolish the crime of bigamy by a stroke of the pen. The 
proposed reform was that steps should be taken to ensure that 
persons empowered to celebrate marriages should be fully 
acquainted with whether the persons proposing to be married 
can show from their identity cards that they are legally able to 
be married. It will be recalled that the KARL OF MUNSTER, in 
his reply for the Government, said that he would see whether it 
would be possible to insert in a new circular to diocesan registrars 
something dealing with the question of identity cards. At the 
recent Winchester Assizes prosecuting counsel in a bigamy case 
suggested that registrars of marriage and other authorities should 
be compelled to record marriages on identity cards. He stated 
that the adoption of the suggestion would go a long way towards 
ending the present spate of bigamy. The learned judge. 
HumpHureEys. J.. replied: ** You let the authorities know that. 
I daresay they will be grateful.” The matter, as we have said 
before (ante. p. 418), is eminently one for inquiry. Whether or 
not, as the President of the Macclesfield Law Society has said, 
the adoption of this reform would lead to bigamy, and whether 
or not a system of registration of marriages and search for prior 
impediments should be introduced, on the analogy of a conveyance 
of land, a committee of inquiry should be appointed at an early 
date. The increase in bigamy is serious and it must be arrested. 


Recent Decisions. 


In Jones v. Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, Ltd., on 
7th December (The Times, 8th December), the House of Lords 
(the LorD CHANCELLOR, LORD THANKERTON, LORD RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN and Lorp MACMILLAN, LORD WRIGHT dissenting) 
dismissing an appeal from the Court of Appeal, held that the 
application of conscription to an injured workman so that his 
pay became that of a soldier was a supervening event which was 
not casually connected with the original accident which caused 
his injury. and the employers’ liability was not affected by this 
reduction of pay, and that therefore in s. 9 (3) (i) of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1925 (dealing with the rules for calculating 
the weekly payment in the case of partial incapacity), the words 
* the average weekly amount which he is earning or is able to 
earn in some suitable employment or business after the accident 
did not apply to a soldier’s pay. That reduction in his income 
was due, not to incapacity, but to his statutory liability fer 
military duty. 

In Rk. v. Woodward, on 8th December (The Times, 9th December). 
the Court of Criminal Appeal (the Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE and 
ATKINSON and TucKER, J.) held that where counsel had been 
assigned to a prisoner under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act. 
1930, and the counsel assigned had had to return his brief and 
another counsei had beén instructed, and after the appellant had 
been arraigned and counsel had stated that he appeared for the 
appellant, the appellant stated that he preferred not to have 
legal aid, but to conduct the case himself, but the assistant 
Recorder refused to allow him to conduct the case without counsel. 
the conviction which ensued should be quashed. The court 
observed that if, as had not happened in this case, counsel had 
begun to conduct a case and had dealt with a number of witnesses, 
the prisoner would not have been in a position to say that he 
wished to conduct his own defence. 

In Lewis and Others v. Walker, on 9th December (The Times, 
10th December), a Divisional Court (the Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE 
and ATKINSON, J.) held that disallowances made by the district 
auditor and surcharges on the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and 
two of the city’s councillors in respect of ** children’s allowances ”’ 
made by the city council to certain of their non-manual employees, 
were invalid, as they were payments reasonably made by the 
city council in order to obtain efficient and satisfied services. 

In Ingall vy. Moran on 10th December (The Times, 1ith 
December), the Court of Appeal (Scorr, LUXMOORE and 
GoppaARbD. L.JJ.) held that in a case brought under the Law 
Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934, by an administrator 
of a person killed as a result, as it was alleged, of the defendant's 
negligence, as the plaintiff had not obtained letters of adininis- 
tration at the date of the writ, he had no title to sue, and although 
the plaintiff had obtained letters of administration later, they did 
not relate back to the issue of the writ so as to give him a title to 
sue. Unfortunately, owing to the lapse of time the plaintiff was 
precluded from issuing a new writ after obtaining letters of 
administration by reason of s. 1 (a) of the Public Authorities 
Protection Act, 1893, as amended by s. 21 of the Limitation 
Act, 1895. 
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A Conveyancer’s Diary. 


Powers of Attorney. 
THERE has come into my 
* Powers of Attorney,” a little book which modestly describes 
itself as a manual compiled for the Council of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries of joint stock companies and other public 
bodies by H. M. Cohen, solicitor, published by W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge.* It is certainly more than a compilation. The 
author collects and marshals a quantity of information which has 
otherwise to be sought tucked away obscurely in text-books on 
much wider subjects. He deals, of course, with the particular 
sorts of powers of attorney which interest readers of this column, 
as well as with such things as bank mandates. here is a criticism 


hands the sixth (revised) edition of 


of the provision of Trustee Act, s. 25 (3), under which a power of | 


attorney given by a trustee who intends to be out of the United 
Kingdom is revoked by his temporary return, however short. 
This criticism is, in my view, well-grounded, and I suggest that 
this enactment might be amended on the lines of the Execution 
of Trusts (Emergency Provisions) Act. under which the delegation 
lasts until a month after the end of ‘* war service.’ one of the 
sorts of “ war service ”’ being “any other work or employment 

. outside the United Kingdom in connection with the present 
war.” Another enactment criticised in ‘* Powers of Attorney ”* is 

124 of the Law of Property Act, which deals with the protection 
of persons dealing with attorneys whose agency has ceased. 
{ had not previously observed the faulty drafting of the section, 
but again I think that the author has made out his case. He also 
calls attention to the rule that a power of attorney to execute an 
instrument under seal must itself be under seal, mentioning that 
it inevitably causes trouble when instruments arrive in this 
country from countries where sealing is unknown. He suggests 
that this rule should be abolished, and, indeed, that the whole of 
the law about sealing should be ‘** overhauled.’’ This proposition 
seems to me much more doubtful than the other criticisms noted 
above. Surely it would be anomalous if an agent could be 
appointed to perform an act-in-law requiring special solemnity 
without equal solemnity. Were the rule otherwise, the grantor 
would never have performed the solemnity which the law requires 
for the act which is to be done. I doubt, therefore, whether the 
particular rule about powers of attorney will be abolished so long 
as seals are in use. As to seals, IT must confess that [ sometimes 
feel that sealing has become little but a form of abracadabra 
But, on reflection, [ always come to doubt whether sealing can be 
treated as mere dead wood: the distinction between contracts 
under seal, which require no consideration, and other contracts, 
written or not, is so firmly established that it would be difficult 
to dispense ‘vith; to do so would involve the doctrine of con- 
sideration, which is a far more important matter than the seal. 
I know that that doctrine produces occasional absurdities, and 
that there were serious suggestions before the war that it should 
be abolished. But 1 do not think that there is a sufficient public 
demand for the change to make the prospect a likely one. 

To return to ** Powers of Attorney,’ the book consists of six 
quite short chapters, with appendices and notes of slightly greater 
length. This arrangement has the advantage that both the texts 
of enactments and the very full extracts from judgments in 
leading cases are kept “ off the title.’ It is a method which has 
everything to recommend it in a work which sets out to be a 
manual, though I do not think it could usefully be adopted in the 
monumental works. The chapters cover the nature of a power, 
its interpretation, the procedure for execution and filing where 
necessary, and the various practical matters which arise in the 
course of, and as the consequence of, the exercise of the attorney’s 
power. The war-time provisions are (properly) relegated to 
appendices. The book ends with certain notes. One of them 
states ten practical questions to be considered by a third party 
who is invited to act on a power of attorney which will no doubt 
be found useful. Another sets out the opinions of The Law 
Society on two points of law ; the rest are all reprints of opinions 
of counsel. I do not wish to seem hypercritical of a really useful 
book, but I venture to suggest that in future editions all these 
notes except the first would be better omitted. For obvious 


reasons we cannot be told who are the authors of the various 
opinions, which makes it difficult to assess their worth. And in 
only one instance is the case given as well as the opinion. Again, 


I always think it very doubtful whether an opinion is of much 
use except with reference to a particular set of concrete facts. 
Indeed, it may well be dangerous to use it in another case except 
as a guide to some of the points which need to be considered. 
We have never had the system of responsa prudentum in this 
country, and there is no prospect of it being started. 

In such a notice as this, the points of doubt or controversy 
tend to be over-stressed. But I do wish to make it clear that I 
regard the main body of the book and its appendices as thoroughly 
useful. I do not discuss books in this column unless they pass 
each of two tests: (a) that I am glad to have them, and (6) that 
I believe them likely to be of practical value to solicitors. ‘‘ Powers 
of Attorney ” easily qualifies under both heads. 

“s Powers of Attorney. 


Secretaries, by H. M. 
(with Index) 152. Cambridge : 


“Compiled for the Council of the Chartered Institute of 
Coben, Solicitor. Sixth Edition, 1943. Demy 8vo. pp. viii and 
W. Heifer & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 








The Statutory Trusts. 

I have recently had to deal with a case which involves yet 
another trap in the application of the statutory trusts. A 
testator died in 1915, leaving Blackacre to his trustees on trust 
to pay the income thereof to his widow for life and subject thereto 
on trust for such of his seven children as should be alive at the 
death of the widow. Six actually did survive the widow, who 
died in the latter part of 1926. Clearly, therefore, she acquired 
the legal estate as tenant for life on Ist January, 1926. Equally 
clearly the land did not go on being settled land after her death, 
but passed to her general personal representatives under the 
ordinary grant (see Re Bridgett and Hayes’ Contract {1928} 
Ch. 163). Those general personal representatives were A and B, 
who also happened to be the executors, trustees and Settled 
Land Act trustees of the original testator. A and B did nothing 
about the legal estate at any date in B’s lifetime. On B’s death, 
in 1943, A contracted to sell as the widow’s personal representa- 
tive. In my view, he was not in a position to do so. On the 
widow's death there arose a case of settled land becoming held in 
undivided shares. To such a situation, s. 36 of the Settled Land 
Act applies: see Re Cugny |1931] 1 Ch. 305, and Re Thomas [1939] 
Ch. 513. Subsection (1) is as follows: ‘ If and when, after the 
commencement of this Act, settled land is held in trust for persons 
entitled in possession under a trust instrument in undivided 
shares, the trustees of the settlement (if the settled land is not 
already vested in them) may require the estate owner in whom the 
settled land is vested (but in the case of a personal representative 
subject to his rights and powers for purposes of administration), 
at the cost of the trust estate, to convey the land to them, or 
assent to the land vesting in them as joint tenants, und in the 
meantime the land shall be held on the same trusts as would have 
been applicable thereto if it had been so conveyed to or vested in the 
trustees.” By the foregoing subsection the land is to be held on 
the statutory trusts. The difficulty in the way of A making 
title seems to lie in the words which I have put. in italics. 
In 1926, under subs. (1), A and B, as personal representatives 
of the widow, became bound, if in their other capacity they 
called on themselves to do so, to convey or assent to the 
legal estate vesting in themselves as Settled Land Act trustees 
of the will of the original testator on the statutory trusts. 
This duty they never performed, but, by the italicised words, 
the land was held by A and B, on the statutory trusts from the 
moment of the widow’s death, subject to their * rights and powers 
for purposes of administration.’’ Of course, under s. 110 (3) of 
the Settled Land Act, and s. 36 (8) of the Administration of 
Kstates Act, protection is given to a “ purchaser from a personal 
representative ’”’ and to persons taking under a “ conveyance by 
a personal representative,’ even if it is fairly obvious that the 
administration is finished (as was the case here after a lapse of 
seventeen years). Clearly, if A had had the land vested in him 
as the widow’s personal representative, he could have conveyed 
it alone and no purchaser could have insisted on getting a receipt 
from two personal representatives. But, under the italicised 
words, A held, not as personal representative, but as sole surviving 
statutory trustee for sale, subject to his own rights and powers 
for purposes of adiministration. ‘To exercise the latter, he clearly 
would have to show that he had ground to do so and thus to 
displace the statutory trusts. Obviously, after seventeen years, 
he could show nothing of the kind. Hence he was left with the 
statutory trust, and, to receive capital thereunder, one trustee is 
not enough (Law of Property Act, s. 27 (2)). It was arranged, 
therefore, that A should appoint a co-trustee ; then they con- 
veyed the land and received the purchase money jointly. I do 
not think that the effect of the italicised words of s. 36 is generally 
appreciated : they bring the statutory trusts into force at the 
very moment of the death of the previous life tenant. It is for 
this reason that Re Bridgett and Hayes applies, and no grant of 
special representation is necessary. The statutory trusts do not 
wait, as might be thought, for the conveyance or assent to the 
Settled Land Act trustees. It may also be permissible to point 
out that these perplexities only arose because for seventeen years 
no one had taken the trouble to arrange for the proper document 
of transfer to be executed. The written assent by personal 
representatives to the persons next entitled, even if such persons 
are the personal representatives themselves acting in some other 
capacity, is an essential feature of the conveyancing system set up 
in 1925 ; there are still far too many cases in which it is omitted. 








At the monthly meeting of the directors of the Solicitors’ Benevolent 
Association, held at 60, Carey Street, W.C.2, on the Ist December, 1943, 
grants amounting to £1,971 18s. 4d. were made to thirty-four beneficiaries. 

CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 

We should like to call the attention of our readers, at this season of the 
year, to the appeals for support made by organised charitable institutions. 
Increased financial assistance is and will be needed to enable them to carry 
out the greater demands made for their services. In past years a oe 
article has appeared in THe Soricirors’ JOURNAL setting out details of 
some of the deserving institutions in need of support. This year, 
unfortunately, we have not sufficient space at our disposal, but we hope 
that this will not deter readers who desire to make some small contribution 
to the happiness and welfare of others less fortunate than themselves. 
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Landlord and Tenant Notebook. 


Alternative Accommodation: The Question of Business 
Purposes. 
Interest Restrictions Act. 1939, has 
requirements of “ suitable alternative accom- 
modation ”’ set out in the Rent and Mort age Interest Restrictions 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, s. 3 (3); but the enlargement in the 
scope of the legislation which it has effected, and the suspension 
of decontrol by (indirectly removing what was the 
chief stumbling-block, the * security of tenure’? requirement) 
have altercd the relative importance of this ground for possession, 
What I propose to discuss to-day is the exact scope of the 
decision in Middlesex County Council y. Hail {1929} 2 K.B. 110, 
in which it was held, to quote the headnote, that the alternative 
accommodation which must be ofiered to a tenant, etc., of premises 
used as a dwelling-house and also as business premises need 
only be suitable as regards their a dwellinyg- and 
not as regards their user as business premises. (1 have supplied 


THE Rent and Mortgage 
not modified the 


pe SSCSSION 


user as house, 


the word “ suitable,” on the assumption that there was an 
omission and that this was the word omitted). 
Two authorities referred to in that case were Cumeron v. 


Wilson [1922] Se. L.T. 37 and Wilcock v. Booth (1922), 89 L.JK.B. 
864, both decided under the Increase of Rent, etc. (Amendment) 
Act, 1919, s. 1 (1) (ce) before the amendments made by the Rent 


and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, s. 5, and by the 


| account every circumstance affecting either party 


Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions (Amendment) Act, 
1923, s. 4. 

Unfortun: itely T have been unable to obtain aecess to any copy 
of the Scots decision, which is of perticular interest for two 
renga the premises concerned were of a type rarely within | 


enlargement of scope above mentioned, and 
been expressed on the question whether 
with English sigrenenieees But from 
what was said about it, it is clear that the nant was a doctor 
practising on or from the demised pemises and that on or after 
the determination of his tcnaney the landlord proved that other 
premises were available for him, but such as would not suit 
his practice or enable him to practice on or from them. it was 
held that the landlord had not satisfied the statutory requirement, 
which then ran: “alternative accommodation, reasonably 
equivalent as regards rent and suitability in all respects.” 

The premises which were the subject-matter of Wilcock v. 
Booth consisted of a dwelling-house and grocer’s shop (which had 
a beer off-licence). The defendant had occupied them and 
earried on the business since 1906, as a weekly 
plaintiff bought the reversion in 1918, with the avowed intention 
of occupying the premises and conducting the business himself. 
Having determined the tenancy, he sucd for possession, relying 
partly on the ground of the availability of suitable alternative 
accommodation which consisted of living accommodation only. 
He lost in the county court, and it is a matter of some interest 
that the judge there illustrated his reasoning by the imaginary 
example of a doctor occupying a house and surgery in the main 
street of a town. But the Divisional Court ordered a new 
trial, Bray, J. (with whom Bailhache, J., concurred) holding 
that there was no intention on the part of the Legislature to make 
it necessary that alternative accommodation should have any- 
thing beyond similar dwelling-house acconmodation—but that it 
might include the position of the alternative dwelling-house. 

Before going into Middlesex County Council v. Hall, it will be 
convenient to note the change cffeeted by the 1925 Act (the 
1920 version is immaterial). The description of the requirement 
formerly expressed as “ reasonably equivalent as regards rent 
and suitability in all respects”? had become “ which is reasonably 
suitable to the means of the tenant and to the needs of the 
tenant and his family as regards extent, charactor and proximity 
to place of work and which consists either of a dwelling-house 
to which this Act applies or of premises to be let as a scparate 
dwelling which will afford to the tenant security of tenure 
reasonably equivalent to,”’ ete. 

The tenant in Middleser County Council vy. Hall van a teashop 
on the premises and the plaintiffs, who required posscssion in 
connection with a road widening scheme, offered him suitable 
alternative accommodation so far as the user of the house as a 
dwelling-house was concerned, but not suitable as regards 
business user. The county court judge, having referred to the 
proviso to s. 12 (2) of the 1920 statute enacting that the 
application of the Act should not be excluded by reason only 
that part of the premises was used as a shop or office, etc., found 
for the tenant. The Divisional Court held that he was wrong in 
so doing, as the proviso merely meant that a dwelling-house was 
no less a dwelling-house because part of it was used as a shop 
or the like, and held further that (a) the point was exactly the 
same as that in Wilcock v. Booth, and that (b) the amendment 
referred to above was unfavourable to the tenant, for the old 
description was ‘‘ on the face of it quite unlimited.’ The later 
Act was intended to limit and define the matters which might be 
considered in relation to the question of alternative accommoda- 
tion ; there was nothing in it to suggest that the suitability of the 
alternative premises for a busincss carried on on the old ones 
was to be considered. 


the Acts before the 
conflicting views have 
or not it is reconcilable 


Tie description of requirements now in force, introduced by 
the 1933 Act when it made alternative accommodation a ground 
for possession in itself (subject, of course, to the overriding ‘ the 
court considers it reasonable to make such an order or give such 
a judgment ’’), is more elaborate still, though perhaps it cannot be 
said further to limit the matters to be taken into account... The 
important words for present purposes, to be found in s. 3 (3), 
are “ premises to be let as a separate dwelling . . . reasonably 
suitable to the tenant and his family as regards proximity to 
place of work.” 

J do not think that any criticism of the reasoning applied in 
Middlesex County Council v. Hall, outlined under (6) in my last 
paragraph but one, is likely to succeed. The argument might 
be advanced that ‘* proximity to place of work ”’ points to an 
intention that the effect om means of livelihood is to be 
considered ; why, it may be suggested, should a landlord whose 
tenant lives near where he (the tenant) works have to overcome 
a difficulty which does not face one whose tenant lives and works 
in the self-same building ? But I think the answer is that, 
when specifying the *t proximity to place of work ’’ requirement. 
Parliainent was thinking of a tenant who is (and later of a tenant 
whose family may be) employed, and not of one who is * his 
own master.” 

But when it comes to consider whether it is reasonable to 
make an order for possession a court is entitled to take into 
(Willianison 

Pallant | [1924] 2 2 K.B. 173), and for this reason an order might 
well be re fase od if the defendant were, say, a doctor in the position 
of the defendant in Cameron v. Wilson, cr in the position 
suggested by the county court judge in Wilcock v. Booth. A 
factor which might well prove important in such cases would be 
whether the house was not only let as a dwelling-house, but let 
as a combined dwelling and business or professional premises, 
which is, of course, usually the case if the tenant is a doctor ; 


' and one could contrast with this the case of a man who takes a 


tenant; the 


cottage under an agreement which does not prohibit business 
and who, perhaps to his Jandlord’s surprise, turns part of it into 
a tea-room. In the first-mentioned circumstances a passage 
from Lord Greene, M.R.’s, judgment in Cumming v. Danson 
(1943), 59 T.L.R. 70 (C.A.) might this time avail the tenant: 
‘The question whether the landlord needs the house may be 
a relevant question when various factors have to be weighed ; 
what importance has to be given to it is a totally different matter.” 








Obituary. 


Mr. E. J. FAIRER. 

Mr. Edwin John Fairer, solicitor, of Messrs. Cant & Fairer, 
solicitors, of Penrith, died on Wednesday, lst December, aged 
seventy-seven. He was admitted in 1890, and had been registrar 
of Penrith County Court since 1911, and Appleby County Court 
since 1926. 

Mr. J. HODGKINSON. 

Mr. James Hodgkinson, solicitor, formerly of Bolton, died 
recently at Birmingham, aged eighty-five. He was admitted in 
1885, and has been president of the Bolton Law Society. 


Mr. G. NORTHCOTT HOWELL. 

Mr. George Northcott Howell, solicitor, of Messrs. Northcott 
Howell & Co., solicitors, of Cardiff, died on Sunday, 28th Novem- 
ber, aged sixty-four. He was admitted in 1912. For some years 
he had been chairman of the Court of Referees (Ministry of 
Labour) and during the war had been chairman of the Hardships 
Tribunal. 

Mr. LL. B. LEWIS. 

“7 Llewellyn Bond Lewis, solicitor, senior partner of Messrs. 
LI. Lewis & Son, solicitors, of Long Eaton, Derbyshire, died 
on iter. 26th November, aged sixty-nine. He was admitted 
in 1904, 

Mr. E. Q. LOUCH. 

Mr. Edward Quekett Louch, solicitor, and senior partner of 
Messrs. Louch, Willmott & Clarke, solicitors, of Langport, died 
on Friday, 19th November, aged eighty-six. He was admitted 
in 1881, and had held numerous local government appointments. 

Mr. G. PAXON. 

Mr. Gerard Paxon, solicitor, of Messrs. 
solicitors, of Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Thursday, 25th November, aged eighty-two. 
in 1882. 


axon & Lioyd, 
S.W.1, died on 
He was admitted 


Mr. H. A. E. PLANT. 

Mr. Henry Albert Edward Plant, solicitor, and senior partner 
of Messrs. Plant. Abbot & Plant, solicitors, of Preston, died on 
Wednesday, Ist December, aged eighty-one. He was admitted 
in 1883 and was a past-president of the Preston Law Society and 
of the Blackpool and Fylde District Law Society. 

Mr. W. B. WILLIS. 

Mr. William Brooke Willis, solicitor, of Messrs. Willis & Willis, 
solicitors, of Rotherham, died on Thursday, 2nd December, aged 
seventy-three. He was admitted in 1892. 
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To-day and Yesterday. 


LEGAL CALENDAR. 

December 13.—-In 1766 the women of London were terrorised 
by a series of mysterious street assaults by a man who sometimes 
“presented a nosegay to a young female wherein was concealed 
a sharp instrument and, as he offered them the flowers to smell, 
stabbed them in the face.” Other girls were * stabbed in the 
thigh and behind.” One nix cht after eleven o’clock a girl named 
Ann Porter, whose father kept a tavern in St. James’s Street, 
was returning home with her sister from an entertainment when 
she felt herself stabbed on the right hip. She recognised her 
assailant as a man who had followed her several times before. 
addressing her in gross lnnguage. On the 13th December a man 
named Renwick Williams was tried at Hick’s Hall, Clerkenwell, 
for the assault. There were three counts to the indictment, 
assault with intent to kill, assaulting and wounding, and common 
assauli. After a trial of sixteen hours he was found guilty and 
condemned to two vears’ imprisonment in Newgate on each 
charge. 

December 14.—Robert Greenstreet was hanged at Tyburn on 
the 14th December, L761. Tle was journeyman to a fishhook 
maker in Crooked Lane aud one day he demanded an increase of 
wages. A dispute followed, whereupon he knocked his master 
down and afterwards stabbed him to death with a clasp knife. 
After execution Greenstreet’s body was given to the surgeons for 
dissection. It was noticed that when brought into their hall for 
that purpose the corpse opened its eyes. 

December 15.—On the 15th December, 1784, Thonias Wood 
and George Browne were * indicted at the Old Bailey for robbing 
Sir Thomas Davenport and his lady on the highway. They were 
‘both positively sworn to by Sir Thomas and his servants and 
both as positively sworn to be at home and in their business at 
the time the robbery was sworn to be committed. The court and 
jury were unanimous in their verdict, Not Guilty.” 

December 16.—Sir Edward Sugden became Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland in Sir Robert Peel’s first administration and was sworn 
of the Privy Council on the 16th December, 1834. A little while 
before he had successfully protested against the Irish Lord 
Plunket being appointed Master of the Rolls in England and now 
he was laying himself open to a like criticism, which Daniel 
O’Connell did not fail to put forward: ‘“ What!’ he exclaimed. 
* Will the bar of Ireland tamely submit to this fresh insult flung 
upon them ¥ Are there no able men to be found at the Irish bar 
that we must have an English barrister sent amongst us ? Will 
the bar submit to this foreigner holding high place amongst 
them?” Actually he incurred no hostility, and though he only 
held the Greac Seal till the following Aprii., the Attorney-General 
in a farewell speech expressed the bar’s deep sense of his *‘ eminent 
ability and dignified demeanour.’ THe returned to hold the same 
office from 1841 to 1846. In 1852 he became Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain and was raised to the peerage as Lord St. Leonards. 


December 17.—On the 17th December, 1762, ‘* Martha, the 
wife of John Walker, stood on a scaffold erected for that purpose 
at the High Cross in Chester with a paper aftixed on her breast 
with these words in large characters ‘ This woman is convicted of 
an attempt to poison her husband.’ ’ 

December 18.—On the tsth December, 1868, Mr. Justice 
O’Hagen, for nearly four years a judge of the Irish Common 
Pleas, was sworn in as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Eighteen 
months later he was raiscd to the peerage. His appointment 
marked an epoch in the legal history of his country, for one 
hundred and seventy-seven years had elapsed since a Roman 
Catholic, Sir Alexander Fitton, had held the Great Seal. The 
Clerk of the Hanaper, Sir Ralph Cusack, performed the ceremony 
at the residence of The Right Honourable Abraham Brewster, 
the retiring Chancellor. He held his office till 1874 and in a 
farewell speech on the last occasion that he sat in court the 
Solicitor-General said: ‘‘ We feel that your exercise of the 
important jurisdiction committed to you as Lord Chancellor has 
been such as to command the respect and confidence of the Bar 
and the public,” and Oliver Burke, the historian of the Irish 
Chancellors, declared : ‘* He had been, what it so well befitted a 
son of his tribe to be, chief Brehon of this Irish land. He has 
added one of the few coronets that have been placed upon the 
brows of the children of the Celtic race.” 

December 19.—Nearly fifty years after his death the gay 
vitality of Sir Frank Lockwood is still remembered at the Bar, 
while his contemporaries, too, live in the sketches which he was 
always jotting down in court or in the middle of letters. His end 
was sad and strange. During his last Long Vacation he tramped 
the Yorkshire moors, at the same time drenching himself with 
German waters. The result was that he lost flesh alarmingly, and 
when he returned to his London home in Lennox Gardens he was 
but a shadow of his former self. His intensely emotional nature 
had always abhorred death, not that he feared it, but he wanted 
to live. Augustine Birrell tells how: ‘‘ There seemed to be 
nothing in his disorder . . . to warrant his conviction that his 
life was ebbing away, but such nevertheless his conviction was. 
When I called upon him | found him in the drawing-room, a 
shrunken but still comely figure. No sooner had Lady Lockwood 








great positiveness, that it was all over 
must. I cited the opinions of the 
doctors, and how, accidents apart. it was impossible to die unless 
you had a mortal disease, and he had no mortal disease. But he 
listened indifferently and caught at nothing. Yet he was most 
anxious to live, and said so . His eyes wore the anxious look 
of aman whose luggage is packed for a long and difficult journey, 
who but awaits the summons to depart.”” He died on the 
19th December, 1897. 


JUDGE Pakry. 

Sir Edward Parry has died at the age of eighty. 
thirty-three years that he sat as a county court judge, first at 
Manchester and afterwards in London, he penetrated the 
consciousness of the public as well as the legal world. [ft was in 
1927 that he retired, when he noticed ** that though f listened-in 
to all that was suid to me as attentively as hitherto, I did not 
pick up sounds as well as | used to do. Now, a deaf judge is an 
abomination and ‘ daily inereaseth lics and desolation.’ * He 
consulted an aural surgeon, who assured him * that I was a very 
interesting individual—as 2n aural specimen—that as a matter 
of fact since my left ear drum had been blown in in IS98, he 
considered it had always been more or less out of action; but 
that [ had adopted a very cunning method of imperceptibly 
bringing my right ear into action, with intent to deceive people 
into the belief that I was hearing them: with my left 1 was 
tiring my remaining ear and he strongly advised me not to 
continue to do so.’ Tfis ear was injured when he was shot in 
court in Manchester by a bailiff whose certificate he had been 
obliged to withdraw. A barrister on his right hand just made an 
application and he had turned his head. The movement probably 
saved his life, for at that moment he heard a terrific explosion. 
The bullet fired, which would have smashed his face had he not 
turned, only ran along the side of his jaw. A sccond shot entered 
the back of his ear. The surgeon who attended him consoled him, 
saying: ‘‘ Don’t worry about it. Judge, its only the left ear, and 
in the Manchester court that’s the defendant's side and you 
never listen to him, you know.” That may be,” said Parry, 
‘* but there is all the difference between not listening and not 
hearing when you do listen.’’? Some time after, a doctor laying 
down the law on the subject of neurasthenia in relation to 
malingering, said to him: ‘I really believe you think you could 
teach me something about a subject which has been my life 
study.”’ ** I could teach you all about it,”’ he replied. * | should 
empty a revolver into the back of your head when you were not 
expecting it. If you got well again you would know all there is 
to be known about ne ate nia.’ A son of the famous Serjeant 
Parry, he spent his childhood in the region of Baker Street and 
Regent’s Park. He liked to recall the fascinating world it was 
then with its four wheelers, its broughams, its smart hansorns, its 
beautiful gold and green ommnibuses. The selfish, noisy bustle 
of modern traffic, with its wearisome failure of movement and 
cumbersome stoppages, is a poor achievement of modern science ; 
and the machines of to-day will never recapture the charms of 
ambling coaches, cabs and omnibuses.”’ 


left us than he said, with 
with him and that die he 


During the 





Our Gouna: ‘Com Tetees 


Dilapidations in Dentist’s Surgery. 

In Aplin v. Kirby, at Trowbridge County Court, the claim was for 
arrears of rent and dilapidations in respect of a surgery formally 
occupied by the defendant. The plaintiff's case was that he had 
let two rooms on a yearly tenancy at a rent of £15 a quarter to the 
defendant, who gave notice to quit on the 18th PVebruary, 1943, 
and vacated the premises in June, 1913. The rent for the March 
and June quarters (amounting to £30) was unpaid, and the 
removal of the dentist’s chair and apparatus had caused damage, 
which would cost £20 10s. 6d. to repair. The defendant’s case 
was that there had been no written agreement, and he was entitled 
to leave at any time. Since he had vacated the premises they 
had been occupied by the plaintiff. The plaintiff had therefore 
refused to grant a lease to another dentist, to whom the defendant 
had sold his practice, and the defendant had thus incurred a loss 
of £350. Nevertheless, he had paid £6 into court, being the rent 
to the day in February on which he left the premises. His Honour 
Judge Kirkhouse Jenkins. K.C., held that the premises had been 
let on a quarterly and not on a yearly tenancy. Judgment was 
therefore given for £15, as one quarter’s rent. plus the £6 paid into 
court, plus 10 guineas being the amount due in respect of 
dilapidations, i.e., a total of £31 10s., with costs. 


Ownership of Holly Hedge. 
IN Wensley v. Kendall, at Bromsgrove County Court, the claim 
was for £85 as damages for trespass, and a declaration that a 
boundary hedge was the plaintiff's property. The counter- 
claim was for £20 in respect of damage to holly trees. The 
plaintiff’s case was that her property adjoined the property of 
the defendant, her nephew. Both Properties were formerly 
owned by the same person, the grandfather of the parties. The 
plaintiff, however, had acquired her property by purchase in 
May, 1942. <A holly hedge then separated her property from the 
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property of the defendant. In September, 1942, the defendant 
removed 30 feet of the hedge and erected in its place a post and 
wire fence. This was 11 inches inside the plaintiff’s land and 
was inadequate to exclude trespassers and animals from the 
plaintiff's market garden. The plaintiff had also lost the value 
of the holly. which she had been accustomed to cut and sell. 
The defendant’s case was that the hedge was on his land and he 
was entitled to remove it. The difficulty about trespassing dogs 
could be met by building a wall, which he would provide at a 
cost of £15. The plaintiff, after the removal of the hedge, had 
cut holly from trees which were undoubtedly on the defendant’s 
ground, After hearing numerous witnesses on each side, His 
Honour Judge Roope Reeve, K.C., held that the hedge was a 
party hedge. The boundary ran along the middle line of the 
hedge and the parties were only entitled to cut holly growing on 
their own side of the hedge. Judgment was given for the 
plaintiff for £15 in respect of the cost of a wall and £15 in respect 
of damage done by people and animals, with costs. On the 
counter-claim judgment was given for the defendant for £2 as 
the value of holly improperly cut by the plaintiff. 


Letting of House by Residuary Legatee. 

In Degen v. Leake, at Canterbury County Court. the claim was 
for possession of No. 50. Beacon Road, Herne Bay. The plaintiff 
was the executrix of a Miss Harvey, who died on the 27th August, 
1912. Probate of the will had been granted to the plaintiff 
on the L5th January, 1943. After payment of debts, and some 
small legacies, the residue of the estate was left to a Mrs. Brown. 
For some time prior to her death, however, the testatrix had 
heen an inmate of a Kent County Council institution. There 
was owing to the County Council a sum of £120 in respect of the 
maintenance of the testatrix. The personal estate was insufficient 
to pay this debt, and it was therefore necessary to realise the 
real estate, comprising the above dwelling-house. After payment 
of debts there would probably be £150 for the residuary legatee. 
The latter, being under the mistaken impression that the house 
was already hers to deal with, had let it (without the knowledge 
or consent of the plaintiff) in April, 1945, to the defendant. 
Nevertheless, the defendant was not a statutory tenant, and 
was not entitled to remain in possession. The defendant’s case 
was that the plaintiff was a party to the arrangement under which 
the house was left to himself by the residuary legatee. When a 
favourable offer to purchase the house was received, however, 
it was desired to give vacant possession, and for that purpose to 
eject himself, the defendant. He had been informed by the loca! 
authority that he was protected by the Rent Acts. 
Judge Clements held that the defendant had no title to the house, 
but was entitled to sue the residuary legatee for any loss resulting 
to himself by reason of giving up possession. ‘The defendant, 
however, bad had the benefit of residing in the house for six 
months, rent free. An order was made for possession in twenty- 
eight days, with costs. 





Review. 

The Solicitors Act, 1941. By THomas G. LUND, Secretary of 
The Law Society. With a Foreword by the Kt. Hon. Lorp 
WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. 1943. Demy Svo. pp. xii, 156 and 
(Index) 15. London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers). Ltd. 
15s. net. 

As one might auticipate from the status of the author, this 
book appears to be a model of what a text-book explanatory of 
an Act of Parliament, which breaks entirely new ground, ought 
to be. It is divided into three parts. Division I, consisting 
of forty-three pages, contains a clear summary of the main 
provisions of the Act, with just enough of historical matter to 
remind readers that the Act, as Lord Wright says in his foreword, 
marks the culmination of the efforts which the Council have been 
making over a series of years to prevent, or minimise, the risk 
of fraudulent conversion by solicitors of their clients’ money. 
Division I], fifty-four pages, contains the Act, with every section 
annotated, in a manner that might well be copied by annotators 
of other Acts. Division III contains the Rules, Regulations and 
Resolutions so far made or passed by the Council under the Act ; 
whilst the Appendices contain certain sections of the Solicitors 
Acts of 1932 and 1936 as amended by the 1941 Act, the present 
Solicitors’ Accounts Rules; the Solicitors’ Practice Rules, and 
finally a transcript of the speech by the then President, Sir Randle 
Holme, at a general meeting of the Society in 1940, when proposals 
for the creation of a Compensation Fund and for compulsory 
inspection of accounts were adopted. Mr. Lund’s notes make 
it clear that a solicitor who happens to be a sole trustee, and 
who has retired from practice, may be required to comply with 
accounts rules to be made by the Council. The book, as far as 
paper, type and binding are concerned, has all the attributes of 
a pre-war publication, except, if we may venture to say so, the 
price. We think it is a pity that it could not have been published 
at not more than 10s. It is also a pity (though the author 





cannot be blamed for this) that the Solicitors’ Trust Accounts 
Rules and amendments of the Solicitors’ Accounts Rules, which 
the Council were engaged in considering at the time of publication 
of this handbook, had not already been made, so that they 


Hlis Honour 


could have been included. We venture to suggest that a new 
edition, containing these additions and alterations, might well 
be prescribed as a subject for the Solicitors’ Final Examination. 
Meantime the present edition can be confidently recommended 
for perusal by every practising solicitor. 


Books Received. 

The Solicitors’ Diary, 1944. Edited by R. W. D. SANDFORD, 
B.A... Solicitor of the Supreme Court. One-hundredth year of 
publication. Demy Svo. pp. (excluding Diary pp.) xxxii 
and S816. London: Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. Style No. | 
(half bound, law calf), 17s. 6d. net ; Style No. 2 (cloth gilt). 

These prices include purchase tax. 

The Land and its Equipment. 

London: The Land Union. 


l5s. tid, net. 

Agricultural Reconstruction. 
1943. pp. (ineluding Index) #2. 
Is. net. 

The Law Relating to Golf Clubs. By WILLIAM DESMOND 
BLaTcH, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 1943. Demy 8vo. 
pp. (including Index) 36. London: Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. 
ts. Od. net. 

* Taxation ’’ key to War Damage. 
1945. pp. 13s. London: Taxation 
fis. net. 

‘The Art and Ethics of Advocacy.” ‘Twelfth Haldane Memorial 
Lecture. Delivered by Sir Gervais Rentoun, K.C,, M.A. 
(Oxon). pp. 24. Subscribers to THE SoLtcirorRs’ JOURNAL 
may obtain copies of this lecture free of charge on application 
to the Mditor. 

Underhill’s Law Relating to Trusts and Trustees. (Ninth 
Edition). Second Cumulative Supplement. By Miss M. M. 
Wetts. M.A. (Cantab.), of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
1943. pp. 20. London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd. 5s. net. 

Burke’s Encyclopaedia of War Damage and Compensation. 
Edited by HaroL_p ParrisH, Barrister-at-Law. Supplemental 
Parts 12 and 13. London: Hamish Hamilton (Law Books). 
Ltd. 

Burke’s Loose-Leaf War Legislation. Edited by HAROLD 
PARRISH, Barrister-at-Law. 1943 Volume. Parts 10,11 and 12. 
London: Hamish Hamilton (Law Books), Ltd. 


Edited by RONALD STAPLES. 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 








Points in Practice. 


Questions from solicitors who are REGISTERED ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS are 
answered, without charge, on the understanding that neither the Proprietors nor the Editor, 
nor any member of the staff, are responsible for the correctness of the replies given or for any 
steps taken in consequence thereof. AU questions must be ty (in duplicate), 
addressed to the Editorial Department, 29-31, Breams Buildings, E.C.4, and contain the 
name and address of the subscriber, and a stamped addressed envelope. 

War Damage Contribution. 

(). Real property is sold with completion previous to 3Ist 
December. On the signing of the contract the purchasers pay 
the whole of the purchase money and enter into possession. The 
contract does not provide for apportionment of war damage 
contribution. Completion is delayed until after Ist January so 
that the legal estate in the property was in the vendor on Ist 
January and he is the person primarily liable for payment. Can 
he recover fromm the purchasers on the ground that he was until 
completion a trustee or quasi-trustee for them or has he no right 
of recovery against them ? . : ; 

A. The full answer to this question is contained in the judgment 
of Simonds, J., in Watford Corporation and Ware's Contract (1943) 
1 Ch. 82 (see para. 2, p. 85). The vendor is liable. 


Standard Rent. 

(J. Can a vent which for special reasons has been reduced be 
prevented from becoming the standard rent A client of mine 
owns a house which consists of a maisonette above and an office 
in basement. For many years he occupied the entire house, but 
for the past three years the maisonette has been vacant and is 
not now in good decorative repair. The basement and maisonette 
have never been separately let or separately assessed. The 
landlord now wishes to let the maisonette to a tenant who is 
prepared to take the same as it is and not ask for decorative 
repairs to be done in consideration of paying the reduced rent of 
€135 per annum (inclusive) instead of the normal rent of about 
£175 (inclusive). As the entire house is assessed at £121 10s., it 
is probable that the maisonette might be separately assessed at 
under £100, in which case the maisonette would become controlled 
and £135 would be the standard rent. How can this result be 
avoided ? 

A. There is no way of avoiding the result, viz., that the reduced 
rent would become the standard rent. Any evidence as to the 
reason for reducing the rent would be inadmissible, as there can 
be no contracting out of the Rent Acts. 





The usual monthly meeting of the Directors of the Law Association was 
held on the 6th December, Mr. C. D. Medley in the chair. There were nine 
other Directors present. A sum of £110 10s. was voted in relief of deserving 
applicants, and other general business was transacted. 
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Notes of Cases. 
COURT OF APPEAL. 
Mitchell, Cotts & Co. (Middle East), Ltd. +. Harris, Ltd. 
Scott, MacKinnon and Goddard, L.JJ. 13th October, 1943. 

Sale of goods—C.i.f. contract—* Net cash after approval of the goods *— 
Purchaser's duty to obtain Board of Trade import licence—Purchaser’s 
failure to take steps to enable inspection to be made—Import of Goods 
(Control) Order, 1940 (S.R. & O., 1940, No. 873). 

Defendants’ appeal from a judgment of Atkinson, J., in an action for 
£147 9s., the price of goods sold and delivered. 

The plaintiff company had a branch business in Port Sudan and the 
contract on which the action was brought was for “about 2 tons of goat 
hair at 8d. per lb. in net weight c.i.f. this country. war risks to be covered 
by buyer, net cash after approval of the goods at the port of arrival, prompt 
shipment from Sudan to this country.” The defendants accepted the 
shipping documents and on arrival the goods were put in an emergency 
warehouse in Manchester in bond and it was impossible for the defendants 
while the goods were there to obtain a sample of the goods so as to express 
their approval or disapproval. Import of the goods was prohibited under the 
Import of Goods (Control) Order, 1940, except with a licence of the Board 
of Trade. The defendants asked the plaintiffs to obtain the necessary 
licence, but the plaintiffs replied that in no cases did they obtain the licence 
but trusted that the defendants would be successful in doing so. The 
defendants took no steps to obtain the licence and the customs authorities 
seized and forfeited the goods under their powers. 

Scort, L.J., said that in his view the contract must be treated as though 
made on the assumption that the statute law applicable, whether originai 
or delegated, should be observed by the parties to the contract. The 
absolute duty was, by statute, placed upon the importers to obtain the 
licence, but even if it was only their duty to take all reasonable steps to obtain 
the licence, the result would be the same. It was quite clear that before 
the ship arrived the defendants had become the owners of the goods. It 
was the defendants who had the shipping documents and were the 
importers, and it was their duty to obtain the licence. In those circum- 
stances the defendants were not entitled to rely on the condition precedent 
to the obligation to pay (** net cash after approval of the goods at the port 
of arrival”), the defendants having taken no steps to obtain from the 
proper authority the right of making the inspection of the goods upon 
which his expression of approval or disapproval depended. His lordship 
referred to Anglo-Russian Merchant Traders, Ltd. v. John Batt & Co., Ltd. 
{1917] 2 K.B. 679, where the view was expressed that the buyer’s obligation 
was merely to take reasonable steps to obtain a licence. 

MacKinnon and Gopparp, L.JJ., concurred. 

CounseL: B. J. WM. MacKenna: J.B. Herbert. 

Soticitors: Dehn & Lauderdale ; Linklaters & Parnes. 

[Reported by Maurice SHARP, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
/n ve Bird; Henn +. Birch. 

Uthwatt, J. 24th November, 1943. 
“ill—C'onstruction—Direction to make up widow's income to £500 free of 
tax out of capital-—Whether provision for * the payment of a stated amount” 
—Finance Act, 1941 (4 & 5 Geo. 6, c. 36), 8. 25. 

Adjourned summons. 

The testator, who died on the 5th December, 1932, by his will dated the 
2nd January, 1932, directed his trustees to hold the trust fund thereby 
created “ upon trust to pay the income of the trust fund to my said wife 
during her widowhood . .. And I direct that if in any year the income 
received by my said wife from the trust fund during her widowhood shall 
amount after deduction at the source of income tax at the current rate for 
the time being therefrom to less than £500 then my trustees shall resort to 
the capital of the trust fund and shall thereout make good to my said wife 
the amount of the deficiency.” The testator’s widow survived him, dying 
on the 19th January, 1943. During her lifetime the net income of the 
trust fund was insufficient to pay the £500 a vear, and the trustees raised 
and paid to her out of the capital of the fund, without making any 
deduction for income tax, a sum equal to the difference between the net 
income and £500. The learned judge having held that the sum which had 
to be raised out of capital was given free of tax, the summons raised the 
further question whether, for the period during which the standard rate 
of income tax was 10s. in the £, s. 25 of the Finance Act, 1941, applied, 
and, if it did apply, whether the “* stated amount free of income tax,” for 
the purpose of that section, was £500. Section 25 provides: (1)... any 
provision, however worded, for the payment, whether periodically or 
otherwise, of a stated amount free of income tax ... shall, as respects 
payments falling to be made during any year of assessment, the standard 
rate of income tax for which is 10s. in the £, have effect as if for the stated 
amount there were substituted an amount equal to twenty twenty-ninths 
thereof.” 

Uruwatr, J., said that it was not disputed that an amount to be 
ascertained by mathematical calculation, where none of the factors could 
vary, was a “ stated amount.” [t was argued that w here, as here, one of 
the factors might vary from time to time, with the result that the amount 
payable was unpredictable, no amount was stated and the provision was more 
properly described as a provision for the payment of an unstated amount. 
That argument put too narrow a meaning on the phrase “ stated amount.” 
It was not confined to an amount stated in terms of currency. An amount 
could be stated by reference to the income from time to time of an 
identified trust fund. The amount in currency of that income from time 
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to time could not, save in exceptional cireumstances, be predicted, but the 
source of income—the aggregate for the time being of the property 
comprised in the trust fund—did not change. The income remained the 
same thing, namely, the income produced by that aggregate. It was the 
amount of that income, whatever it was, that was stated. The statement 
was complete in itself and no further happenings could vary the amount 
so stated. It followed that the deficiency from a fixed sum of the income 
of a trust fund was also a stated amount for the purposes of the section. 
Accordingly, this provision fell within the section. His decision was 
consistent with that of Farwell, J.. in /n re Hawkins ; King v. Hawkins 
[1943] 1 Ch. 69; 87 Sol. J. 21. 

CounseL: Hillaby ; Geoffreu Cross; R. Jennings. 

Sonicirors : Slafford Clark & Co., for Hawkins & Co.. 
aid Co., for Edwin Jaques & Sons, Birmingham. 

[Reported by Miss B. A. BICKNELL, Barrister-at-Law.]} 


Dudley > Jaques 


/n re Osmund; Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co., Ltd. 
v. Attorney-General. 
Bennett, J. Ist December, 1943. 
Will—Construction— Bequest ~ to the medical profession for the furtherance 


of psychological healing °—Whether charitable. 

Adjourned summons. 

The testatrix by her will dated the Ist August, 
the plaintiff company to be her executors and trustces, provided as follows : 
* [give devise and bequeath all my real and persona! cstate to the company, 
upon trust in their absolute discretion to apply the same to the medical 
profession for the furtherance of psychological healing in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus Christ.” The testatrix died on the 27th September, 
1942. By this summons the plaintiffs asked whether this gift was a gift 
upon a valid and effectual charitable trust. 

BeNNeTT, J., said that the gift certainly did not fail for remoteness. 
The only question was whether this disposition was one for charitable 
purposes. He could decide the case upon the principle laid down by Lord 
Haldane in J/ouston v. Burns [1918] A.C. 337, at p. 342. Lord Haldane 
said: “ A testator can defeat the claim of those entitled by law in the 
absence of a valid will to succeed to the beneficial interest in his estate 
only if he has made a complete disposition of that beneficial interest. He 
cannot leave it to another person to make such a disposition for him unless 
he has passed the beneficial interest to that person to dispose of as his own. 
He may, indeed, provide that a special class of persons, or of institutions 
invested by law with the capacity of persons to hold property, are to take 
in such shares as a third person may determine, but that is only because 
he has disposed of the beneficial interest in favour of that class as his 
beneficiaries. There is, however, an apparent exception to the principle. 
The testator may indicate his intention that his estate is to go for charitable 
purposes. If these purposes are of the kinds which the law recognises in 
somewhat different ways ... as charitable, the courts will disregard a 
merely subordinate deficiency in particular expression of intention to 
dispose of the entire beneficial interest to a class and will even themselves, 
by making a scheme of some kind, give effect to the general intention that 
the estate should be disposed of for charitable purposes.” ** Charitable 
purpeses ” in this country comprised four divisions : trusts for the relief 
of poverty, for the advancement of education, for the advancement of 
religion, and for other purposes beneficial to the community not falling 
under any of the preceding heads (Commissioners of Income Tax v. Pemsel 
[1891] A.C. 531, at p. 583, per Lord Macnaghten). What he had to ascertain 
was whether the company had to apply this estate for one or other of 
those charitable purposes. It was suggested that they were bound to apply 
the estate either for the advancement of learning or for some other purposes 
beneficial to the community and they had no discretion whieh enabled 
them to apply the estate for any other purposes. The real question was 
whether the absolute discretion the testatrix had given to the company as 
to the way in which psychological healing in accordance with the teachings 
of Christ was to be furthered was limited to furtherance by charitable 
means. He found nothing in the will which enabled him to place that 
limitation upon this absolute discretion. ‘To take an extreme case : if they 
came to the conclusion that there was some wealthy man suffering from 
dyspepsia and it would further psychological healing, if they were to pay 
someone to try and cure him, they might pay such a healer to try and 
Such an application of the estate would not be an 
application for a charitable purpose, but it would be within the 
discretion given to the company. This disposition was not a disposition 
for charitable purposes and, as the testatrix had not made a complete 
disposition of the beneficial interest in her estate, the next of kin were 
entitled to her estate, the gift being invalid. 

CouNSEL: Guest Mathews ; Winterbotham ; Danckwerts. 

Ridsdale & Co. ; Herbert Smith & Co. ; Treasury Solicitor. 
BICKNELL, Barrister-at-Law.] 


APPEAL. 


M42, after appointing 


cure such a patient. 


SOLICITORS : 
{Reported by Miss b, A. 
COURT OF CRIMINAL 

R. +. Leckey. 
Viscount Caldecote, L.C.J., Charles and Hallett, J.J. 
Ist November, 1943. 

Silence of prisoner after caution and charge 

Whether a misdirection—W hethe: 

Criminal Appeal Act, 1907 


Criminal law—Murder. 
Comment on silence in summing-up 
‘no substantial miscarriage of justice” 
(7 Edw. 7, c. 23), 8. 4. 

Appeal from a conviction of murder recorded in a trial before Singleton, J., 
and a jury. 
When the appellant was arrested and after the usual caution had been 


given, he said: ** Well, [ have nothing to say until | have seen someone, 
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a solicitor.” Later, after being cautioned, charged, and asked for an 
account of his movements on the day of the alleged murder, he replied : 
**] was with the girl. I want to be fair to you and to myself, and before 
I make a statement I should like to get advice.” The learned judge, in 
his summing-up, asked the jury whether, when a man was charged with 
murder and had not committed murder or anything like it, they expected 
him to deny it. He also said that it was not a little difficult to see why, 
if a man was asked to account for his movements and told what the inquiries 
were being made for, he should not say: ‘* { did not murder the girl ; 
when I left her she was all right,” if that were the fact. The learned judge 
repeated this at the end of his summing-up. 

Viscount CaLprecote, L.C.J., said that the question whether such 
statements by the learned judge amounted to misdirection and = such 
misdirection as should lead the court to quash the conviction, had been 
dealt with more than once by the court. His lordship referred to A. v. 
Whitehead {1929} 1 K.B.99; R.v. Charavanmuttu (1930), 22 Cr. App. Rep. 1; 
R. y. Naylor [1933] 1 K.B. 685; and R. v. Littleboy [1934] 2 K.B. 408, and 
said that the statements by the learned trial judge amounted to misdirection 
and were proper ground upon which the verdict, subject-to one other 
question, should be quashed. With regard to the contention on behalf of 
the Crown that the appeal should be dismissed under s. 4 of the Criminal 
Appeal Act, 1907, on the ground that no substantial miscarriage of justice 
had actually oecurred, his lordship referred to the statement of Viscount 
Sankey, L.C., in Woolmington v. Director of Public Prosecutions |1937) 
A.C. 462 (at p. 482): “‘ We cannot say that if the jury had been properly 
directed they would have inevitably come to the same conclusion,” and said 
that in the present case, although evidence which would have justified a 
verdict of guilty was to be found in plenty, the court felt unable to say 
that a jury would inevitably have come to the conclusion of guilty. The 
conviction must be quashed. 

CouNsSEL: J. D. Caswell, KC... and Harold Brown ; 
and L. A. Byrne. 

Soxicirors : Registrar of the Court of Criminal Appeal ; Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

{Reported by MAURICE SHARE, Exsq., Barrister-at-Law.] 


John Fiowers, mAs 





Parliamentary News. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Courts (Emergency Powers) (Scotland) Bill | H.L.]. 
Reported without amendment. 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [| H.C. ]. 
Read Second Time. 

Landlord and Tenant (Requisitioned Land) Bill [H.L.]. 
Read Second Time. [14th December. 
Local Elections and Register of Electors (Temporary Provisions) Bill 1H.C.). 
Read Second Time. [14th December. 
Naval Forces (Extension of Service) Bill [H.L.}. 

Read First Time. 


{14th December. 


| 14th December. 


l7th December. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill [H.C.}. 
Read Second Time. 
Guardianship (Refugee Children) Bill [H.L.]. 

Read First Time. 

Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Bill | H.L.}. 

Read Second Time. 

QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 
INSURANCE POLICIES OF SERVICES PERSONNEL. 

Captain Dre Cuair asked the Secretary of State for Air whether he can 
give any further information about the practice of insurance companies in 
meeting claims on policies issued before war became imminent on the lives 
of those members of the R.A.F. who are killed whilst flying on service. 

Sir ArcuispaLp Sinciair: I know of no case where a company has 
failed to meet its legal obligations. The only question is whether, and to 
what extent, the companies are willing to make payments which go beyond 
their strict obligations. Every company is, of course, free to determine its 
own policy, but the following statement represents the general practice of 
the companies so far as [ have been able to ascertain it : 

(a) Men who in peace-time were ordinary civilians and not subject to 
any special hazards have, in general, been getting full war cover. This 
is true even though they have subsequently joined the Royal Air Force 
for flying-duties and even though their policies, in terms, exonerated the 
company from war risk or aviation risk. This concession applies to the 
general run of life assurance policies but does not necessarily apply to 
certain special types of policies, e.g., where a very large sum is assured 
on a single life. 

(6) Those who even in peace-time were subject to special risk (e.g., 
Service men and persons whose profession or hobby was flying) are only 
given full cover if their policies so provide ; and no concession is made 
to anybody in this class who, with his eyes open, elected to take a cheaper 
policy which excluded war risk or aviation risk, or both. In special 
circumstances, some of the companies are, however, willing to make 
ex gratia payments usually amounting to less than the full sum assured. 
I am informed that the same general principles are applied by the com- 
panies to members of all three Fighting Services. The companies feel 
that the arrangements which they have made for dealing with these 
difficult cases are as generous as they can be without being unfair to the 
general body of their policy-holders and that it would not be reasonable 
to ask them to do more. {10th December. 


{10th December. 
[9th December. 


{14th December. 
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War Damack CLAIMS: EXPENSES. 

Mr. Granam Wuite asked the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his regulations provide for expenses incurred in the assessment of 
damage to property by cnemy action to rank as part of a claim and to be 
admitted as a liability by the War Damage Commission. 

Mr. Assueron: Under the War Damage Act, the War Damage Com- 
mission is empowered to pay as part of a cost of works claim, the cost of 
the necessary employment of an architect, engineer, surveyor, land agent, 
or other person in an advisory or supervisory capacity, in connection with 
the execution of the works. The scale of fees and the circumstances in 
which they are payable, as settled by the Commission after consultation 
with the various professional associations, has been published both in the 
technical journals and in the general Press, and [am sending my hon. friend 
a copy jane, p. 299). The Commission has, however, no power to pay for 
professional advice sought Ly the claimant not in connection with the 


actual work of repair. {9th December. 








War Legislation. 


STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1943. 

Apparel and Textiles. Bedding (Manufacture and Supply) 
(No. 6) Directions, Noy. 22. 

Customs. Additional Import Duties (No. 2) Order, Nov. 

Customs. Import Duties (f4xemptions) (No. 5) Order, Nov. 

Income Tax. Deduction of Income Tax (Scheduie 
(Amendment No. 6) Regulations, Nov. 30. 

Location of Retail Businesses. General Licence, Dec. 3. 

Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous). General 
Licence, Nov. 24, re Supply of Toys and certain Indoor 
Games. 

Passenger Traffic Entering and 
Kingdem. (No. 3) Order, Nov. 29. 
Workmen’s Compensation. (Pneumoconiosis) Amendment 

Scheme, Noy. 29. 


STATIONERY OFFICE. 
List of Statutory Rules and Orders, Nov. 1943. 


E.P. 1619. 


30. 
30. 
E) 


No. 1666. 
No. L665. 
No. 1669. 
E.R. 1662. 
K.P. 1654. 
Leaving United 


E.R. 1663. 


No. 1670, 








Notes and News. 


Notes. 

The Commission of Inland Revenue states that in the year ended 31st 
March, 1943, war damage contributions received amounted to £38,912,248. 
War damage payments were £59,025,176, and salaries and administrative 
expenses £807,527. The Commission notes again that it has not been found 
possible without disproportionate labour to keep separate records of salvage 
proceeds, but, after allowing for the cost of operations it is clear that the 
figure would be very small in relation to the payments and contributions. 

The Tonbridge magistrates held recently that a husband has an absolute 
right of deciding who should and should not come into his own house, and 
on these grounds dismissed an application for a separation brought by a 
woman against her husband on the grounds of persistent cruelty and 
failure to provide maintenance for her and her child. The woman’s case 
was that her husband, who was working in Birmingham and came home for 
week-cnds at various periods of three to six weeks, objected to members 
of his wife's family staying with her, particularly a sister, who visited her 
every Thursday and Sunday and stayed the night. 

According to a note in The Times, Mrs. Bentley-Taylor, one of the three 
magistrates who adjudicated in the Hereford Juvenile Court when two 
boys were ordered to be birched, has resigned from the panel of magistrates 
dealing with juvenile work. After Lord Justice Goddard’s report on the 
recent public inquiry into the case, the juvenile court panel of the Bench 
was reconstituted for a period of three years. The magistrates to act were 
selected by a ballot in which all the magistrates for Hereford took part. 
The three magistrates concerned in the birching case—Mrs. Bentley- 
Taylor, Mrs. Ainslie and Mr. W. R. Bufton—were among those elected, 
but Mrs. Bentley-Taylor, who was formerly the chairman of the panel, 
indicated that she did not desire to continue with this work. Mr. Bufton 
has been unanimously elected to take her place as chairman. 








Court Papers. 
APPEAL AND HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— 
CHANCERY DIVISION. 
MICHAELMAS SITTINGS, 1943. 
ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 
EMERGENCY APPEAL 
Rota Court I. 
Harris Reader 
Blaker Hay 
Andrews Harris 
Jones Dlaker 


COURT OF 


Mr. Justice 
BENNETT 
Mr. Hay 
Harris 
Blaker 
Andrews 


Group B. 
Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
MORTON UTHWATT 
Witness Non- Witness 
Mr. Harris Mr. Blaker 
Blaker Andrews 


DATE. 


Monday, Dec. 2 Mr. Mr. 
‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Group A. 
Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
SIMONDS COHEN 
Non-Witness Witness 
Mr. Andrews Jones 
Jones Reader 
Wednesday, Reader Hay Andrews Jones 
Thursday, Hay Harris Jones Reader 


The CHRISTMAS VACATION will commence on Friday, 24th December, 1943, and terminate 
on Thursday, 6th January, 1944. 


DaTE 
Monday, Mr. 


Dec. 2 
Tuesday, 1 























